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ABSTRACT 


The document offers a brief evaluation of the 



effectiveness of the lecture method of teaching and a detailed 
outline of the characteristics that make it effective* While seme of 
the effectiveness lies in the lecturer's ability, subject discussed, 
and circumstances, there are certain guidelines and procedures which 
are generally followed by successful lecturers* The purpose of a . 
lecture; lecture settings; organization, designing, preparation, and 
presentation of the lecture; use of visual aids; participation; and 
lecture assessment are discussed* (PT) 
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Lecturing to Large Groups 



In short , over-indulgence in being lectured to is a primrose 
path to intellectual sloth , the more fatally deceitful 
because it looks virtuous. 

Sir Arthur Quitter-Couch: A Lecture on Lectures: 
Hogarth Press: London , 1927. 

Lectures were once useful ; but now , nvje/j a// caw read , 
and books are so numerous , lectures are unnecessary . 

Dr. Johnson: from Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

THE LECTURE IS THE MOST FREQUENTLY AND 

strongly criticised form of communication for 
learning.* Every tutor who discusses lectures with 
his students knows that much of their content is 
forgotten after a short interval of time. And yet 
the lecture persists. Is it indeed too inefficient to 
be of value? 

A series of experiments comparing the lecture 
and lessen techniques for introducing the binary 
system tq adults carried out by the author gave 
results in favour of the lecture (despite the original 
intention of showing the superiority of the lesson!). 
Following -up the correspondence initiated by 
certain public lectures testifies o the very active 
response that they are capable of evoking. Perhaps 
it is not the technique which is at fault but the 
purposes for which it is employed. 

Those who condemn the lecture advocate more 
active participation by group members. Josephine 
Klein in her book Working with Groups 1 opens 
her second chapter with the following anecdote: 

Two psychologists wrote to all those who had been 
present at a meeting of the British Psychological 
Society and asked than what they could remember 
of the recent discussion . . . only a tenth of the points 
that had been made were recalled in the reports. Of 
these, nearly half were ‘substantially incorrect’, . . . 
The average member was, however, no more accurate 
about (points he had contributed) himself than he was 
icbout others. 

The opponents of lecturing hold that few people 



♦See for example Chapter 3 of Educating Older 
People by M. F. Cleugh. Tavistock Publications. 

1. Working with Groups by Josephine Klein. Hutchin- 
son , London, 1961. 



are capable of really good lecturing, that the 
lecture often invites insincerity and showing off 
on the part of the lecturer and posing on the part 
of the audience and, perhaps more important, 
that it does not fulfil a truly educative function 
since it represses the learner’s initiative and 
reduces his role to that of a recipient of ideas 
instead of an active participant in their generation. 

Many of the pronouncements made on the 
relative effectiveness of different modes of com- 
munication take no account of the widths of the 
spectra of abilities, subjects and circumstances. 
No critic would regard the physically passive 
audience at a symphony concert as iil-served nor 
would he assess the success of the performance by 
testing for the retention of certain phrases taken 
out of context. Some groups of ideas are akin to 
the coherent sequence in a symphony and can 
be presented only by sustained and delicately 
balanced arguments which are more readily com- 
prehensible to some people when they are heard 
than when they are read. In such circumstances 
the lecture is an appropriate mode of presentation. 
Here the lecturer demonstrates how he, the master 
craftsman as it were, produces his masterpieces. 
He can show the sequence, draw attention to the 
pitfalls, highlight that which is of great significance 
because he knows so well. To chop up such a 
demonstration (by discussion technique, for 
example), however well the joints may be concealed, 
presents the audience with something different 
from the whole in the same way as a symphony 
played in instalments would be different in quality 
from the whole. In this case the learners are 
responding to and developing the discipline which 
lies behind the capacity to be creative. 

The Report of the University Grants Committee 2 
on methods summarized the evidence in favour 
of lectures as follows : 

Immature university students learn more readily by 
listening than by reading; 

Lectures are especially valuable for introducing and 
opening up a subject and students can thus be led into 
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